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The  widespread  drought  of  1930  which  v/as  the  most  severe  period  of  dry 
weather  in  29  vears  has  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  the  supply  of  feed 
for  livestock.     Effects  of  this  feed  shortage,  on  the  livestock  industry  may 
le  felt  not  only  during  the  remainder  of  1930',  but  in  1931  and  1932  as  well. 
The  feed  grain  supply  is  reduced  to  a  level  about  12  per  cent  below  the  average 
for  the  preceding  five  years,  and  the  hay  supply  is  reduced  to  about  9  per  cent 
belov/  the  5-year  average.     The  severe  drought  of  1901  made  a  similar  reduction 
in  the  feed  supply.     The  effect  of  that  drought  upon  livestock  production  and 
marketing  during  the  two  years  following  may  give  some  indication  of  the  effect 
of  the  present  drou£ht  upon  production  and  marketin£,s  in  1931  and  1932. 

Hog  production  was  curtailed  in  1901  and  1902  and  marketings  were 
materially  reduced  in  1902  and  1903.     An  abnormal  distribution  of  hog  marketings 
sccurred  during  the  winter  of  1901-02,  a  larger-than-usual  proportion  being 
marketed  during  the  early  v.'inter.     The  average  live  weights  of  hogs  marketed 
were  much  below  normal  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.     The' upward  trend 
in  cattle  production  which  was  under  way  at  that  time  apparently  was  not  affect- 
ed by  the  feed  shortage.     Feeding-  operations  v\/ere  affected,  however,  and  a 
relatively  small  market  supply  of  finished  cattle  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1902  was  largely  responsible  for  the  sharp  advance  in  beef  steer  prices 
during  that  period.     The  effects  on  the  sheep  industry  were  not  so  pronounced, 
but  a  reduction  in  m.arketings  and  a  great er-than-usual  advance  in  lam.b  prices 
from  JaiTu.ary  to  April  in  1902  was  apparently  due  to  curtailed  winter  feeding 
operations.     A  shortage  of  feed  for  livestock  also  occurred  in  1924-25  as  a 
result  of  the  short  corn  crop  of  1924.     Although  the  1924-25  feed  situation  was 
not  so  acute  as  that  of  1901-02,  the  effects  on  the  livestock  industries  were 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  period. 

The  effects  of  reduced  crop  production  in  1901  and  1924  on  subsequent 
livestock  supplies  and  prices  were  largely  a  result  of  the  reduced  feed  supplies 
being  reflected  in  materially  higher  feed  prices  during  the  years  (beginning 
November  l)  of  1901-02  and  1924-25.     Quite  a  different  situation  has  prevailed 
thus  far  in  the  present  season.     Feed  prices  are  c^t  a  relatively  low  level 
despite  reduced  supplies  of  hay  and  feed  grains,  and  wheat  prices  are  low 
enough  to  permit  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  advantag;.-.  Aa  an  apparent  result  of  the 
recent  relationship  of  feed  prices  to  livestock  prices,  evidence  of  an  increased 
interest  in  livestock  feeding  has  developed  since  early  October.     The  duration 
of  the  present  feed-livestock  price  relationships  will  largely  govern  to 
what  extent  the  usual  trends  of  livestock  marketing  and  prices  following 
years  of  materially  reduced  crop  production  will  reoccur  in  1931  and  1932. 
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In  making  conparisons  of  the  present  situation  with  previous  periods 
of  drought  or  feed  shortage  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  changes  ?/hich  have 
occurred  in  the  supoly  of  feed  and  numbers  of  livestock  during  the  oast  SO 
years.      I.Iarked  changes  in  our  livestock  supply  from  y^  ar  to  ye^r  and  over 
a  period  of  years  must  be  given  consideration  in  any  attemnt  to  adjudge  the 
effects  of  reduced  croo  loroduction  on  the.  livestock  industry.     In  order  to 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  feed  shortage  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers, 
there  are  presented  in  Figures  1,  2,  3  and  4  the  changes  in  the  apparent 
consumption  (disai^pearance )  of  feed  and  in  livestock  numbers,  expressed  in 
animal  units,  from  18G7  to  date.  1/    It  7/ill  be  noted  in  Figures  1  and  3  that 


\J    Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  livestock  on  January  1  vere  used  as  the  basis 
for,  computing  animal  units.     The  estimates  for  each  kind  of  livestock  were 
v;eighted  as  follov/s:  '  ... 

!•    Milk  cov/s  -    1.00  animal  unit 
2.'    Other  cattle  =.76  "        "      -  1900 

.73  "        "      -  1910 

.      .  •  .715        "        "      -  1920 

.70  "         "      -  1930 

Interpolations  //ere  made  for  intervening  years.  The  animal  unit 
factors  for  other  cattle  v/ere  computed  from  Census  data  adjusted 
to  a  January  1  basis  and  using  the  follov/ing  values: 

Beef  cov;s  and  heifers,  2  years  and  older  =  1.0  animal  unit 
Steers  and  bulls,  1  y^. ar  and  older  -     .9      "  " 

Heifers  1  to  2  y^ars  =     .V      "  " 

Calves  under  1  year  -     .4      "  " 

3.,    Horses  and  mules    -    1.00  animal  unit 

4.  Sheep  and  lambs      :;       .12  " 

5.  Hogs,   including  pigs  -.15      "  " 

Adjustments  were  made  for  numbers  of  horses  not  on  farms  and  net 
exports  of  cattle  because  of  tlie  marked  dovmward  trend  in  both 
since  1900. 


there  has  been  a  marked  upv/ard  trend  in  aoparent  feed  consumption  per  animal 
unit  since  1897.     Figures  2  and  4  indicate  that  this  upward  trend  has  come 
about  through  an  upv/ard  trend  in  feed  production  and  a  rather  stable  supply 
of  livestock  during  the  .'irst  half  of  the  period  ^nd  through  a  more  stable 
level  of  crop  production  and  a  marked  uo;7n-7ard  trend  in  livestock  production 
during  the  last  half  of  the  period.    Even  though  our  present  feed  situation- 
appears  quite  serious  it  is  fortunate  for  livestock  producers  that  the  drought 
occurred  at  a  time  V/hen  the  livestock  sunply  v/as  near  the  lov/est  level  in  30 
years. 
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Disappearaaice  of  feed  v/as  coinputed  from  data  on  production,  carr^'- 
over  Ljid.  net  exports.     Com,  oats,  and  "baric;/  were  used  to  represent  grain 
feed  and  both  tame  aaid  wild  hay  v/ere  included  in  the  calculations  of  hay 
disap  oearaiice.     It  v/ill  be  noted  that  tiie  feed  production  of  one  year  is 
used  in  the  calculation  of  feed  disappes.rance  the  year  following.  Hence,  1929 
production  plus  ITovember  1,  1929  carryover  minus  1950  net  exports  minus 
Uov ember  1,  1950  carryover  eqij.als  1930  disappearance. 

IJovember  1  estiv.iates  of  1930  crop  production  were  used  in  estimating 
disapoearaiice  for  1931,     In  estimating  feed  disappearance  i-)er  animal  unit 
for  1931  it  was  as3Ujncd  that  the  nuinber  of  animal  units  on  January  1,  1931 
would  be  the  soiae  as  that  of  Jraiuarj-^  1,  1930. 

I.'ore  intensive  feeding  and  a  smaller  proportional  use  of  feeds  other 
than  those  included  in  these  com2x-'.tations  account  for  imich  of  the  upw.ard 
trend  in  feed  consum'Jtion  per  .inimal  unit  as  indicated  by  Fig"-ares  1  and  3. 
In  the  ca,rlicr  part  of  the  period  beef  cattle  were  kept  to  an  older  age 
before  being  sent  to  sla,ughter  exid.  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  feed 
consu..icd  by  sucn  cattle  consisted  of  pasture  ciid  "waste"  feed.  The  expansion 
of  the  dairy  industry  has  been  accompcjiied  by  raore  intensive  feeding  practices. 
There  has  also  been  a  tendency  toward  a  greater  use  of  grain  feeds  per  ,?jilmal 
ujiit  in  sheep  riid.  swine  production,  even  though  to  a  smaller  degree  than  in 
the  beef  nid  dairy  cactle  industries. 

The  doTOiward  trend  in  the  number  of  r:iimal  'units  since  1918  is  large- 
ly a  result  of  a  mark'>d  decline  in  horse  and  co.ttlc  production.  If  cyclical 
tendencies  in  cattle  production  prevail  during  tho-  next  five  or  six  years  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  a:i  increase  in  cattle  production  will  occur,  v/hich 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  long  time  upward  trend  in  feed  production  per 
animal  unit  from  being  maintained  during  this  period. 

The  most  outstanding  season  of  feed  shortage  was  in  1901-02  which  v/as 
a  result  of  the  drought  of  1901.    The  corn  crop,  cjiiounting  to  1,614,000,000 
bushels,  v;as  32  per  cent  smaller  then  tiie  nver.'^^-e  production  of  the  previous 
five  years,     A  reduced  sup;oly  was  not  so  importaiit  then  as  it  is  now,  how- 
ever, since  a  lo.rger  proportion  of  the  crop  was  normally  exported  daring 
the  earlier  years,     Tlie  yearly  net  exports  averaged  192,000,000  bushels 
during  the  five  years,  1896  to  1900,  whereas  during  the  past  five  years  they 
averaged  only  22,000,000  bushels.     The  short  corn  crop  of  1901  reduced  net 
exports  for  the  year  beginning  November  1,  1901  to  28,000,000  bushels.  Oats 
production  in  1901  wo.s  9  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  previous  five 
years  but  barley  production  was  18  per  cent  above  the  5-year  level. 
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The  short  corn  crop  of  192^  r^sultjd  i:;      fo^d  3hort:.^-;e  during:,  the 
feeding  season  of  1924-25,  but  it  w.s  not  so  acute  --.s  that  of  1901-02.  The 
feed  situ.atio.n  of  1930-31  is  more  comparable  to  that  of  1901-02  than  that 
of  1924—25,  but  since  th^  latter  is  a  more  recent  period,  ..nd  the  effects 
on  livestock  marketing  ..md  prices  wer^  quite  sihiil.'^r  to  those  of  1901-02,. 
it  is  included  in  the  comparisons  to  follo^v.     These  feeding  .seasons  will 
be  refv-;rr5d  to  as  the  j'ears  of  1902,  1925  ...nd  1931.     Txie  app:.rent  consuT.ption 
of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  in  1902  was  76  per  Cent  of  the  5-yoar  aver'-ge 
1897  to  1901  as  ccnpcred  ivith  95  per  Cent  of  the  5-yoar  :<,ver  .ge  1920  to  1924 
in  1925,  and  an  estimated  supply  of  86  p':;r  cent  of  the  5-ye:.r  :.ver -ge  1926 
to.  1930  in  1931.     Perccnta^.-c;  comp  ,risons- .  on  the  same  basis,  of  ha/  consiunp- 
tion  per  anira  1  unit  shov;  90  per  c^nt  for  1902,  112  per  cent  for  1925  .uid 
91  per  cent  for  1931. 


Table  1.-    Ap_:arent  feed  co-i^.p.'.:i;ption  per  animal  unit  during 

years  of  short  f-oed  supplies 


Period 


1901-02,   (year  of  short  fe.,d 
i-revious  5-year  aver  ..^.e, 
1896-97  to  1900-01.  


190_l-02_,as  •  a  percent  age  of- 

previous  5-yc  .r  aver  .go  

192^-25  (year  of  short  feed)  

Previous  5-ye  .r  aver-ge, 

1919-20  to  1923-24..  


1924-25  as  a  percent: go  of 

previous  5-ye .,r  aver. , ge. ......  . 


J. 9 30-. 31^  (ye..r  of  short  feed) 

Previous  5-year  aver  .ge, 
1925-26  to  1929-30  


1930-31  as  a  percent :-,£.e 

of  previous  '6-ye^r    ,ver  ge.  .  .  . 


reea  grams; 
Po_u.nds 

1-431.2! 

1676.2; 

x-er  cent 

76.3: 

_Pounds 
"2141.6; 

225e.l; 

Per  cent 


Founds 


Hay 

Short  _t_oris 
.6983 

.7773 

Per  c_o'nt 

69.6 

Short  tons 
"  Y."3955"^ 

1.2496 

Per  cent 

111.7 

Short  tons 


1/ 


:205.2 .1/ 1.3470 


2515.1:  1.4742 

Per  cent  .     ier  cent 


67. 


91.4 


l/  3eo  Footnote  l/,  p.   2  for  raothod  used  in  m-....king  estimates. 


The  data  in  Table  1  show  that  the  feed  supply  p^r  .animal  unit  for  1931 
is  estimated  to  be  approxim.-.tely  equ.il  to  the  app:-rent  consiim.ption  in  1925,  b; 
when  expressed  as  a  perf'entage  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  ye^.rs  tho 
figures  for  1931  are  considorably  sm..ller  as  a  result  of  the  upv;:.rd  tr^nd  ci 
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recent  years.     The  supply  of  feeds  other  than  those  included  in  the  above 
comparisons  are  somewhat  different  from  vjhat  they  were  in  1902  and  1925. 
Pasture  conditions  since  the  first  of  July  have  been  much  poorer  than  they 
were  in  1924  and  as  a  result  a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  of  grain  and 
hay  feeds  probably  will  be  consuined  •  before  the  end  of  the  year  than  v/as  con- 
sumed in  the  same  period  in  1924.    Also,  the  present  relatively  low  wheat 
prices  tend  to  encourage  the  feedirv^^  of  wheat  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  previous  years.     It  has  been  estimated  that  about  92.000,000  bushels  were 
fed  and  wasted  from  July  1,  1901  to  June  30,  1902,  and  about  66,000,000 
bushels  during  the;  corresponding  period  in  1924-25.  l/ 


1/    Food  fiesc;arch  Institute,     "Wieat  Studies",  Vol.  4,  No.  4. 


About  256,000,000  bushuls  of  'rheat  will  be  fed  during  tht.  present 
crop  year  if  the  intentions  of  farmers,  feed  manufacturers,  and  commercial 
poultrymen  are  carried  out  as  expressed  on  November  15  in  answer  to  a  survey 
made  by  this  Bureau.     Such  an  increased  use  of  wheat  for  feed  would  amount 
to  about  105  pounds  per  animal  unit  over  that  estimate  of  the  amount  fed 
in  1901-02  and  125  pounds  per  animal  unit  over  that  of  1924-25.     The  extent 
to  which  farmers  and  others  will  carry  out  their  expressed  intentions-  to  feed 
v;heat  will  be  determined  by  the  relationship  of  wheat  prices  to  the  prices  of 
feed  grains  during  the  remaind'-r  .f  th'j  season. 

It  ic  also  to  be  noted  that  in  the  previous  periods  of  short  feed 
supplies  feed  grain  prices  during  the  fall  and  winter  wcru-  high  relative  to 
livestock  prices;  and  feeding  operations  were  curtailed.     The  situation  has 
been  quite  different  thus  far  this  year.     A  decline  in  feed  prices  during 
the  past  two  months  has  stimulated  feeding.     A  smaller  proportion  of  the  hog 
supply  is  being  marketed  and  weights  are  heavier  than  would  be  expected, 
considering  the  feed  supply  alone.    An  Increased  interest  in  cattle  feeding 
also  has  developed  during  the  past  few  weeks.     The  extent  to  which  these 
feeding  tendencies  continue  and  thereby  prevent  the  reoccurrance  in  1931  and 
1932  of  the  usual  trends  of  livestock  marketing  and  prices  following  years  of 
materially  reduced  crop  production  depends  upon  the  duration  ^f  the  present 
feed-livestock  price  reiitionship, 

A  study  of  the  similarity  in  changes  in  production,  marketings,  and 
in  prices  of  livestock  during  the  following  previous  periods  ..'f  reduced  feed 
supplies  is  of  value  in  analysing  the  probable  effects  of  the  present  feed 
situation.     In  making  these  comparisons  for  each  class  of  livestock  it  is 
recognized  th-^-t  many  factors  prevent  tho  periods  from  being  entirely  compar- 
able with  each  ether  cr  with  the  present  period,  and  that  even  though  certain 
tendencies  may  prevail  as  a  result  -if  the  relation  of  the  feed  supply  to 
livestock  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  influences  may  more  than  offset 
these  tendencies. 

The  drought  of  1901  came  at  a  tiine  when  cattle  product.,  on  was  on  an 
upward  swing  similar  to  .-ur  position  in  tho  cycle  in  1913  and  in  1930.  The 
short  corn  crop  in  1913  reduced  the  feed  supply  of  1914  beljw  normal  although 
the  shortage  was  not  so  marked  as  in  some  ^. f  the  other  pre-war  years,  but 
since  the  sh:;rtage  that  year  was  due  principally  tj  a  reduced  cm  supply  and 
the  position  in  the  cattle  cycle  was  sirailar  to  the  positi:.n  in  bwth  1901 
and  1930  it  is  included  in  the  following  comparison  of  the  trend  of  cattle 
numbers: 


Table  3.-    Cattle:    lIninlDer  on  f.arras  Jcnuaiy  1, 

and  1929-1930 


1900-1903,  1912-1915 


1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 


Yecr 

Cattle 

Year 

 -  -  •  -  - 

Cattle 

Y  ear 

Cattle 

 .  

I7ruii"ber  ; 

57,513 
•  60,54-4 

62,215 
:     63 , 7.00 

•1912  

ITuraoer 

55,032  . 
55, 833 
•  53,757 
62,532 



ITui  liber 

56,467 
:     57 , 957 

:1S30  

1931  

1914  

1932  

In  neither  of  these  two  earlier  ])eriods  of  feed  shortatje  was  the 
upward  trend  of  .cattle -production  materially  affected.     There  has  "been  little 
evidence  of  forced  raarketing  of  cattle  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
and  3.vaile."ble  date,  for  1901  indicates  that  there  was  no  a].')precio,'ble  forced 
movenent  d-..iring  that  "period.     Cattle  production  is  expected  to  show  aiaother 


incr.jaso  on -Jroiuary  1,  1931.  ■  1: 
1903,  191^ 


J  shows  that  beef  cattle  prices  in 


juid  1925  were  hi^,her  than  during  the  precedlrj 


/ears  and  in  1902 

and  1914  they  reached  the  peak  of  a  cattle  price  cycle.     In  order  to 
illustrate  the  similojrity  of  the  seasonal  moveiaent  in  prices  during  those 
years,  ?ig-j.rc  5  represents  the  average  price  of  heof  steers  at  Chicago  from 
July  of  the  years  of  short  production  to  Docei;iber  of  the  following  year. 
Price  iTiade  little  chaiigc  from  each  July  to  the  follo\7ing  Jehruarj^  and  steady 
and  material  advance  occurred  from  iFebr'aary  to  the  late  suraner  months.  The 
advance  was  not  so  marked  in  191-i  which  m,ay  have  been  due  to  the  less  severe 
shortage  of  feed  and  a  marked  decline  in  business  activity  in  that  year. 
Market  records  and  reports  show  that  there  was  a  relatively  small  market 
supply  of  v/ell  finished  cattle  during  those  y^o.rs. 


Hog  prices  in  1901  wore  on  the  ixoward  trend  of  a  j.irice  cycle  v/hich 
bog;:ua  in  1839,  while  1934  marked  the  beginning  of  on  uov/ard  trend  in  price 
cycle.    Hog  numbers  on  farms  on  January  1  are  estirao,ted  at  53,200,000  head  in 
1901,  65,351,000  in  1524  ond  52,600,000  in  1930.  Tlic  relative  profitableness 
of  hog  production  as  indicated  by  the  corn-hog  ratio,  end  the  change  in 
marketings  durin,^'  the  three  yeo.rs  following  each  of  those  two  years  of  snort 
crop  production  are  shown  in  the  follov/ing  Table: 

Table  3.-    Marketings  of  hogs  end  corn-hog  ratio,  1501-1904  and  1934-1927 


Y , „ arko t ings  :  Co r n-ho g 
'•        1/          :   rj'tio  2/ 

Year 

I'r.rketings 
3/ 

Corn-hog 
r-tio  4/ 

:  Thous  cn.ds 

l^USL-ilS 

Thous^^nds 

Busuols 

i;;.o 

11.5 
13.0 
10.3 

52,373 
43,043 
40,635 
43,653 

8.2 
11.3 
16.9 
12.7 

1935  

1 926  

1937  

T7  Comraercicl  hog  slaughter.     2/  Price  of  heavy  hogs  end  ITn.3  Yello'v  corn 


at  Chicago. 

3/  Sl  mghtor  raider  Federal  ins;jection.  4/  'Farm  price  of  hogs  and  corn  in 
the  United  States. 
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In  1902  and  1925  the  ratios  \7ere  about  normal.    Prices  of  "both,  corn 
and  ho^s  v;ere  higher.    In  1903  and,  1926  r.iatorially  hi.^her  ratios  prevailed 
and  this  iaore  favorable  condition  v/as  apparentl;7  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  hos  production  vhich  follo\;ed.    Largely  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
marl:et  su  )i-lv  of  ho^-s,  tho  corn-lioj  ratio^  declined  sliarply  in  1904  and  1927.- 
j.±  relatively  small  nuinber  of  hojs  ,/ero  niar^^ted  in  1902  and  1903  and  in 
1925  and  1926,  but  an  increase  in  inaricetir.gs  occurred  in  1904  and  1927.  If 
these  conditions  are  repeated  as  a  result  of  the  present  feed  situation, 
a  relatively  small  munber  of  ho^'s  ':ill  be  marlcetod  in  1931  and  1932,  but  an 
increase  in  marleotings  ^.vill  occ'ir  in  1933;  tho  corn-hoc  ratio  in  1931  v/ill 
not  bo  far  from  normal,  but  in  19  32  it  v/ill  be  tinusually  favorable  for  hog 
producers, 

22"i0  distribution  of  hog  marhotings  from  October  to  xoril  of  1901-02 
and  1924-25  v/as  apparently  affected  by  tho  food  situation  iji  both  periods. 
There  v/as  a  marlzod  falling  off  in  sales  in  late  v/inter  and  early  spring  and 
an  unusually  1'- rgo  number  vero  marlcetod  from  November  to  Jamiary.    '-^he  pro- 
portion of  October  to  -T.pril  marl:ctings  occurring  from  February  to  icoril  in 
1902  "-as  94  p^-r  cent  of  tho  1896-97  to  19C0-01  average  and  in  1925  it  v/as 
85  per  cent  of  the  1919-20  to  1925-24  aveeage.    The  proportion  of  Octobor- 
to  -^_'ril  mar-:otings  occurring  from  Novoiabor  to  January  waS  108  per  cent  in 
1901-02  ^nd  112  per  cont  in  1924-25  of  tho  respective  5-ycar  averages.  i*ho 
scarcity  of  food  apparently  resulted  in  bunched  marketings  of  light  v/oight 
and  under-fi niched  hogs  during  the  early  vunter,  thereby  reducing  supplies 
for  tho  romainder  of  the  v/intor  season.    I'abla  4  indicates  tliat  average 
v/cights  v/ero  bclov  normal  until  nid-ouxnor. 


Table  4.-    Hogs:  .^voragc  live  -./eight  at  Chicago,  1901-02  and  1924-25 

compared  vith  previous  5-yoar  average 


, 5-year 

.1901-02 

5-yoar 

[1924-25 

[average 

tas  per- 

•average 

:  as  por- 

.1896-97  : 

. cont age 

.1919-20 

: cont age  c 

to 

,  of  pre-  ! 

to 

[previous 

ilonth 

1901-02 

1900-01 

ivious  5- 
lycc^r  aver- 
age : 

1924-25  ! 

.1923-24 

[ 5-yoar 
[average 

Pounds 

Pounds 

.Per  cont 

Pounds 

Pounds 

[  Per  cont 

236 

:  241 

:  97.9 

235 

[  96.7 

ilov  

:  218 

:  244 

'.  89.3 

;  220 

:  230 

[  95,7 

Dec  o . 

:  202 

244  J 

82.8 

214 

229 

[  93.4 

Jan . , o . , 0 . , : 

203 

233 

:        87.1  . 

:  220 

234 

[  94.0 

Feb, ....... 

208 

!  228 

:  91.2 

3^  ^ 

:  236 

[  94.1 

^'^a.i.'  ....oae. 

:  216 

:        225  ! 

96.0  . 

229 

243 

[  94,2 

.iipX*  .......e 

214 

228 

95.9  : 

235 

245 

[  95.9 

Liay  ....... 

:      219  ! 

230  I 

95.2 

236 

:  242 

[  97.5 

June   

:      223  ! 

:        233  : 

95.7 

238  1 

243  ! 

[  97,9 

J'^^iy  

230  i 

234  : 

98 . 3 

249 

;  252 

[  98.8 

1 

The  effects  oi"  feed  sh3rt:i£,r^  o..  the  sheep  industry  h.-vo  been  less 
m:irke.d  than  on  the  c'.'attle  -.nd  hog  industries.     Such  mit,ht  be  v^xpected,  since 
the  hulk  of  our  sheep  population  is  in  the  V/estern  St:,tc;s  v;hc:re  producers  are 
constantly  confronted  with  the-  h."z:irds  of 'low  rr.inf".lli     Smsep,  being  good  1^1 
scavengers  ?.r^  mor-^  er-sily  cirricd  through  periods  of  scr.nt  f'„  d  supplies  than 
are  most  kinds  of  livestock.     The  most  noticeable  effects  havu  bv=t;n  on  lamb 
feeding  operations.     During  the  first  four  months  of  1902,  lamb-  prices  made 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  advance.     App;.rently  a  smaller-than-usual 
proportion  of  the  lamb  crop  was  grain  fed  during  the  winto-r,  thereby  reducing 
m,:.rket  supplies  from  January  to  April.     A  gre  .tor  th.^n  usual  seasonal  price 
..dvance    -Iso  occurred  during  these  months  in  1917  „nd  1920  (years  of  reduced 
feed  supplies,  but  not  so  severe  as  in  1902).     In  1925  it  appe-^rs  th:.t  the 
extent  of  feeding  was  not  m.vterially  affected,  and  m.".rketings  daring  the  fed 
l:Mnb  m-',rketing  season  v.'ere  in  about  iio rrr.  :1  proportion  to  the  total  marketings  for 
the  crop  year.     Profitableness  of  the  preceding  yee-r's  feeding  operations  is 
r.n  important  factor  affecting  the  extent  of  lamb  feeding.     The  favorable  f eedi  iig 
margin  of  the  1923-24  season  may  have  pr^Vw-ntea  a  reduction  in  lamb  feeding 
in  the  winter  of  1924-25. 

The  1930-31  lamb  feeding  season  is  following  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
feeding  seasons  on  record  as  well  as  being  faced  with  the  sharp  reduction  in 
national  feed  supplies.     In  parts  of  the  laiab  feeding  area,  however,  feed 
supplies  are  relatively  much  l.,rger  than  they  are  for  the  country  as  a  v^hole. 
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T,obl^  5.  -   K;,y  r-nd  feed  gr;.insJ     Dis-c^ci  .r  ncc  tot  '^1,  per  ..rd.....l  unit  -,nd 

fivd  yar.r  moving  ..v^r  .i^c,   \nd.  nuint^r  of  :.ni;n:-l  ^orLits, 
1597-1931 


Fetd  grains  1/ 


Disa 

pxjearanc 

Disapjpoar  ..ncvj 

I'aienacir 

:  Per  aniLial  unit 

:  NiimcuT 

:  r'er  animal  unit 

:  i<iumber 

ye  :,r 

:  Tot 

?.l 

:  Anr^ur-l 

:  5-year 

of 

:  Tot 

:.l 

:  Annu  ',1  : 

5-ye-^r 

:  of 

: moving 

;  "-iLim_,l 

: moving 

:  ani.Tial 



:  .Vdrage 

;;.nit 

avora^^e 

:  units 


:  1,000 

.  onvTh 

: Thou- 

:I.Iillion 

:  •  : 

: Thou- 

:  sh. 

tons 

:  tons 

:  t  ons 

lids 

:  pouiids 

: Pounds  : 

Poland  s 

:  s  ".nds 

io9  ('  

:  54 

,445 

"7  R  A 

j  — ^.1 
:  72 

,  2-^5 

:  159 

566 

:  : 

:     200.:. 2: 

: 79 , 535 

ioiJo  

:  58 

,791 

fiflr,  Pi 

:  72 

,896 

:  145 

,  720 

:  1801.4: 

: 80 , 693 

io^y  

:  66 

,722 

.       •  syJU  ( 

•            77P  A 

:  74 

,076 

:  146 

,  216 

:  1601.2: 

187^.9 

: 81 ,676 

1900  

:  57 

,530 

,       • I oou 

.             7  A  7  A 

:       .  f  o  1  o 

:  76 

,  199 

:  159 

c64 

:  1698.8: 

1760.7 

: 84 ,089 

1901  

•  53 

,291 

•          .  7  7ZL 
1        t     f  r  'x 

7AP  R 

:  76 

,670 

.  j^62 

096 

:  1670.7; 

1798.6 

: 86 ,650 

iyu<d  

:  55 

,701 

.  7Pi7'^ 
i           t  1  D  1  O 

:  79 

,  765 

:  124 

,208 

:  1431.2: 

1816.2 

: 66 , 785 

Ivuo  

:  65 

,567 

ft!  1  ? 

.  7777 

:80 

,830 

:  175 

,048 

:  1991.2. 

1832.9 

: 87 , 910 

iyu%:  

;  68 

,214 

:       •  o  icxo 

:80 

,  752 

:  166 

,592 

:  lb89.3: 

1672.0 

: o6 , 177 

1905  

:  69 

,169 

P    7 1 

P4^i 

:80 

,701 

:  175 

320 

:  1962.1: 

2023.9 

:  88, 451 

1906  

:  72 

,971 

,            c  c;  7  -7 

:  bl 

,419 

:  185 

:  2066.1: 

2011.6 

: 89 ,609 

lyu  r  

:  66 

,344 

P  O  A  p. 

.            p  7  q  A 

:82 

,261 

:  199 

,032 

:  2190.6: 

2023.4 

: 90 ,856 

iyU3  

:  72 

,  186 

>        9.  f-  on 

.         •  V  c^x 

:  31 

,c48 

:  175 

,696 

:  1929.8: 

2038. 1 

: 91 ,043 

1909  

:  76 

,373 

• 

;      m  juo  X 

:       *  jo<cx 

:81 

,969 

:  176 

,  352 

:  1948.5: 

2085.8 

: 90,519 

1910  

87 

,262 

•    ^    07  JP 

Q  7^'  7 

:G0 

,ol4 

:  161 

,  528 

:  2055.5: 

2064.4 

:c8 ,315 

i^ix  

:  62 

,b75 

1     X  •  U  JO  X 

i        X  •  KjwO'i 

:79 

,794 

:  203 

,  168 

:  2304.8: 

2182.2 

: 88, 149 

j-y  i^ti  

72 

,277 

Q 1  Q7 

•  2  X^  r 

>        X  •  U  /C  X  o 

78 

,590 

161 

,  120 

:  2063.2: 

2211.3 

;  86 , 945 

X  y  1 0  

85 

,050 

1    m  A  7 
:     X  •  u  x'i  / 

79 

,078 

-219 

,564 

,  2518.8: 

2208.0 

: 67 , 176 

ly  ±41:  

.  c3 

,206 

X  «  U  <C  O  X 

1  nA70 

;     X  •  u't  ( u 

61 

,326 

186 

,600 

:  2094.3; 

■2208.6 

: 69 ,096 

1915  • 

67 

,425 

X  •  X  X  O  tj 

83 

,710 

lo8 

,096 

:  2038.8: 

2185.1 

: 92, 260 

ly  lb  ; 

103 

,456; 

1    1 978 . 

X  •  X  X  X : 

86 

,371 

220 

016 

2306.0: 

2124.6 

95,326 

^y  i('  ; 

112 

,754: 

X  .  X*jO  X  < 

o8 

,366 

190 

416 

1965.6; 

2105.9 

96  ,873 

iy   ; 

100 

,048: 

X  •  X  X^  t 

X  «  X  U  U  V/  i 

69 

,  782 

219 

328. 

2216.3; 

2106.6 

9o , 962 

i  i  i  :^  : 

94 

'?  R . 

,  ^  , 

X  •  \_/  ^J*J  X  , 

J.  .  XO    w . 

89 

,153: 

197, 

536: 

2000.9: 

2113.0: 

98 , 723 

1  Q  OA 

103 

,435: 

X  •  X  O  *  J  o 

X  *  XO^O  t 

87 

,393" 

196, 

936; 

2043.2: 

217-3. 4i 

96 ,387 

1  Q  O  "I 

ly^cx  : 

98 

,863: 

X  •  X        w  « 

1    1  Q  7  P  • 

X  •  X  J  r  ^  . 

85 

,006: 

219, 

406' 

2339.2: 

2177.6 

93 , 796 



105 

,964: 

1.260U: 

1.2513: 

84fc 

,111; 

210, 

968 

2267.4: 

2260.2 

93,0'*5 

X^.cO  .; 

109 

,451: 

X  •      ^  X^  . 

X  *  (ZV  O  (  \ 

o2 

,832: 

206, 

504. 

2237.4: 

2279.9 

93 , 189 

1924  : 

107 

534i: 

1.32c5: 

1.3312: 

80 

,941: 

219, 

400: 

2413.8: 

2312.4 

90,895 

ly                    .  .  .  : 

109 

414: 

1.3955: 

1.3^21: 

76 

,403: 

165, 

7bO 

2141.6: 

2354.9 

86 ,738 

1926  : 

102, 

711: 

1. 3507 : 

1,3990: 

75 

,042: 

209, 

352: 

2501.7; 

2413.3; 

63,684 

1927  ; 

96, 

615: 

1.  51<rO: 

1.4453: 

73 

,513: 

202, 

688; 

2479.9: 

2454.5; 

31,731 

1928  : 

116, 

244: 

1.6060: 

1.4757: 

72 

360: 

206, 

096: 

2529.6: 

2515.2: 

81,473 

1929  : 

113, 

029: 

1.5596: 

1.4750: 

72, 

462: 

212, 

200: 

2619.9: 

2456.0: 

80,994 

1930  • 

113, 

301r 

1.5479: 

73, 

196: 

198, 

264: 

2^.45.1: 

81,066 

1931  ; 

96, 

597: 

1.3470: 

73, 

196  : 

176, 

824: 

2205.3: 

81,086 

Division  of  St  -tistical  .nd  Historic  .1  fiise  .rch. 
_l/    Feed  grains  include  corn,  o  .ts    nd  "b;.rlcy. 
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Table  6.-    Beef  steers:  Average  price  ner  100  po-onds ,  Clrica/^-o, 
follovnn^,  vears  of  short  coni  crops,  by  raontlis, 
1301-02,^1913-14,  1924-25  and  1930-31 


Period  July  through  Dec.  of  following:;  yecJ" 

Month 

1930-31 

1901-02  ' 

1913-14  ; 

1924-25  '\ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Doll<';.rs 

Dollars 

ci  M±y  

5.10 

8.25 

9.51^  : 

Aug  " 

5. 10 

8.30 

9. 53 

n   /I  o 

o  epz  

5, 50 

8 . 50  : 

10.  yo 

(JCu  

D.4o 

8^.  40 

9.  57 

1  r\    r'  /I 

ill  0  V  

o.  50 

8 .25  ; 

b.  vu 

jjec  

5.65 

8.20 

8.71 

<J  an  

5.70 

3 . 45 

8.9,' 

Jeo  ' 

5. 5o 

3.30 

9. 15 

iviar  

6.05 

:      ■    8.35  : 

9.93 

Apr  

6.45 

3.50 

9.99^ 

Hay   • 

D  . 

^'  90 

Juno   

6.95 

8.60  \ 

10 '.34. 

July  ;. .  . 

,  7,10 

8.  SO 

.11.28 

Aug  

7.05 

9.10 

:        11. lO' 

Sept  

6 . 65 

:  9.35 

11.04. 

Oct  

6.20 

9.05 

:        10 . 80 

ITov  

5.20 

3.50 

10.16 

Dec  

:  4.30 

:  8.35 

:  .  9,72 

Division  of  Statistical  snd  Historico.l  R.-.search.     Prices  1901-02 
and  1313-14  from  Onicago  Drovers  Journal  Yearbook;  later  prices  frora 
records  of  the  Division  of  Livestock,  Meats'  and  Wool. 
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